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A BOX AT THE OPERA IN VICTORIAN DAYS 
(AS NOW) “THE BALLET WAS MORE THAN HALF THE BATTLE.’ 


KNOW net,’’ said De Quincey, ‘‘what may be the state of the 


Opera-house now, but at that time 1804-1812), it was by much 


of public resort in London 
English Opium-Eater's 


the most pleasant place for passing an 
evening Tuesdays and Saturdays were the 
Grassini sang, and then he prepared himself 


musical nights, tor then 
of his anodyne His 


ior complete enjoyment with a liberal draught 
artificially quickened sensibilities may have led him to exaggerate the 
splendour ot the performance The ear of the present day, pampered 
by elaborate modern orchestration, is apt to find the older operas a trifle 
‘was distinguished 


thin, but for De Quincey the orchestra of his time 
On 


by its sweet and melodious grandeur from all English orchestras 
those doubtful experiences he built a philosophy of listening to musi 


which he believed to be an intellectual or sensual pleasure, according 


to the temperament of him who hears it A chorus of elaborate har- 
mony displayed before him as in a piece of arras work, the whole of 
his past life,’’ no longer painful, but ‘a hazy abstraction ; its passions 
exalted, spiritualised, and sublimed And ‘all this was to be had 
for five shillings The last words give the key to De Quincey’s 
position His wisdom and his poverty conspired to send him up 
gallery for his god-like pleasures There, one is free from 
which in richer parts of the house has been blamed 
for interfering with a musician's enthusiasm Of ultra-tashionable 
occasions a former Manager used to say This is an Opera Night ; it 
is not a musical performance But it would not be fair to deny the 


A PERIOD WHEN 


boxes all virtuosity There is a passage in ‘‘ Richard Feverel,'’ almost 


as exalted in its soaring musical ecstasy as De Quincey's own, to make 


out a good case for the ear otf fashion And who among Opera-goers 


of former years does not recall the Omnibus Box where King Edward, 


that most attentive and absorbed of listeners, used to sit apart trom 
interruption But, when all is said and done, the gallery is the place 
More than a century after the Opium-Eater's time, it still holds its own, 
perhaps a little more than its own, for the upper regions catch the fuller 


and more sustained tone of the Wagnerian and post-Wagnerian 


orchestra in its ultimate blending of harmony There alone the 
hearer can combine the last subtleties of counterpoint In one respect 
however, the present-day Opera-goer has returned to the fashion of 
the earlier Victorians For them the ballet was more 1 half the 
battle, and its revival, on more artistic and fastidious lines, has given 
the Opera a different character from that of the dying Nineteenth Century 
when the dance had nost disappeared Music-drama, in the strictest 
sense, knew not dancing, 1 would have considered it impiou 1894 
a little threadbare wanted the old melodies retrimmed ; 


Saint-Saéns But that intense 


found “ Faust 


Gounod re-harmonised by 
Covent Garden loiterers had no discoverable craving 
did not quite understand Thackeray's frequent phrase 

dancer nor his youthful ravishment ‘‘ when Taglioni let down 
back hair But this age has its own thrills, with a difference 


Paviova and Karsavina—-birds of fire 
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THE KING RIDES OUT FROM THE “HOUSE OF WINDSOR”: A | 


PHOTOGRAFH BY C.N. 











WITH PRINCESS MARY, PRINCE ALBERT, AND PRINCE HENRY: HIS MAJESTY* THE KIN¢ 


Many Kings, and many Princes and Princesses, have ridden out from Windsor Castle since William the Conqueror founded the fortress which was to become the ancestral royalty may, t 
home ot British Sovereigns. Some of them have been feared, some distrusted, and some despised ; but few, if any, have ever won the love of their people as has King popular for the 


George, like his father before him. Much of the affection with which their Majesties and their family are regarded is due, no doubt, to the tact that they live, as far as Park, but othe 
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NDSOR”: A ROYAL CAVALCADE LEAVING THE CASTLE GATES. 


PHOTOGRAFH BY C.N. 
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JJESTY* THE KING OUT FOR AN EARLY MORNING RIDE IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 


> ancestral royalty may, the domestic life of an English tamily, sharing the joys and sorrows of the nation, its daily work and its recreations. Especially is the House of Windsor 
has King popular for the lead it gives to healthy outdoor sport and exercise. In the past more glittering cavalcades may have issued from the gates of Windsor Castle into the Great 
as far as Park, but other days can show none more typi the above of all that is most admirable in our country life. 
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When you see a 
Pillar Box, remem- 
ber to get an Onoto 


The Onoto is like the Pillar Box— 
always ready for your letters. 


A twist with thumb and finger releases 
the ink, and the Onoto writes on without 
giving you a moment's worry. The 
Onoto fills itself, too, and when sealed 
by a turn of the hand it can no more 
leak than you can get your letter back 
atter posting it. 

And lke the Pillar Box-—the Onoto 
is a British Institution—made by De 
La Rue of London. 


THOMAS. DE LA RUE. & CO., ELD, 
Bunhill Row, London, i.C.r. 
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